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Ir is terrible to strive with an accusing conscience! I have 
tried to overcome my remorse by reflecting that what I had 
done was done, and could not be altered. I have tried to 
stifle my anguish by prayers, to atone for my crime by tears. 
All has been vain, because all has been selfish. 

I will make one more effort : I will try confession. Yes, I 
will confess not to Heaven only, but to earth. This humilia- 
tion may be blessed. Perhaps it may save some mother from 
errors like mine ; from sorrows like mine: I shall not then 
have suffered in vain! 

I must give a sketch of my own history in order to make 
my confession fully understood. I do this, not with a view to 
palliate my faults while acknowledging them. No; my. sins 
are great, and not easily excused ; but I know what none be- 
sides can, the causes which have made me thus capricious and 
erring. And while I confess my errors, shall I not also expose 
their causes ? It is the only way in which I can hope my 
story may be of advantage to others. It would otherwise be 
like a warning of danger, without showing any way of escape 
—it might terrify, it would not enlighten or improve. 
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I trace all my errors of feeling and conduct to the errors of 
my early education. I was an only child. My father was de- 
voted to his business, and paid little attention to my training. 
He only called me to him to give me some pretty plaything, 
or dainty, and I liked him because of these pretty and nice 
things he brought me. When my humors and appetites were 
gratified, I was fond of him and glad to see him; at other 
times I felt no more affection for him than for the cook, for 
she too pampered my appetite with all sweet and savory arti- 
cles of food. My father never taught me ; and I cannot now 
recall any early associations or ideas which rested on him for 
their origin. He had no moral power over my heart and mind. 
My mother was a good manager, her house and table were al- 
ways well arranged. She was fond of dress, but fonder of 
me ; and had she known how to train me judiciously, she 
would have done so. But she thought that the chief end of life 
was to live well, and that I needed a little of every good thing 
she herself indulged in. So that, from my cradle, I was pam- 
pered with every luxury, and thus taught to associate my hap- 
piness with my own gratifications of sense. I never loved any 

erson because they loved me ; but only because they gave 
me things I loved. 

How much is depending on early impressions ' How great 
the responsibility of those who have the privilege of training 
children rationally! There is not an absurdity in habit, a 
prejudice in judgment, an error in principle, but we Ameri- 
cans are at liberty to correct it. And yet, in one respect, 
there is not a people on the face of the earth who err so wo- 
fully in the management of their children. We kill them, body 
or soul, and often both, by early indulgences of tke appetite. 
They literally eat themselves to death. Hundreds of children 
perish every year of diseases caused by repletion. And many 
who by the strength of their constitutions survive this pamper- 
ing, are rendered sluggish in mind, and feeble in body, selfish, 
irritable, and miserable for life. I speak now particularly of 
the children of the rich. To the poor, in this respect, pover- 
ty is a blessing. O, I have felt what I would describe. [I first 
remember myself as a puny, sickly creature, exhausted by the 
load of indigestible substances I was tempted to swallow. I 
have no doubt, indeed I know that my temper was irritated by 
the stimulating effects of the rich and racy condiments I was 
permitted to gorge myself with. I was restless, and almost 
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always cross ; but it was caused either by the cravings of a 
diseased stomach, or the pain of a burdened one. Thus pass- 
ed my infancy, when impressions, never to be effaced in this 
world, were made on my mind. 

I was not sent to school till I was about five years old, as 
my mother thought I was too feeble to bear the fatigue and 
confinement. She went with me the first day, when we only 
staid half an hour to see how I liked it. I recollect my first 
impressions of that school. They were pleasurable, very. 
The children were all so busy, and looked so happy, I thought 
I should like to be a scholar. But alas! my habits were 
totally averse to steady application. I had only considered 
books as playthings, which were pretty enough when new and 
full of pictures; but to pore over them day after day to learn 
a lesson, was hateful. I had always been bribed to learn by 
the promise of something good to eat; I had no idea of any 
pleasure from the exercise of my rational or moral faculties. 
I was wholly a creature of sense and passion. I sucked my 
comfits when I should have studied my lesson; and when the 
teacher took away my basket of confectionary I was so angry 
I threw away my book. The teacher punished me, and my 
mother took me from the school. ‘* Poor child,” said my 
mother—‘‘ all her fault was eating a sugar plum !”’ 

This first scene of my school life was type of the whole 
course till I was nearly fourteen. During these nine years 
my mother had changed my school, at least, twenty times, 
besides keeping me a considerable part of each year at home. 
I think the teachers should bear some of the blame of this 
fickleness. I was, to be sure, a fretful, indolent, spoiled child, 
but I had capacity to learn, and if my instructors (I attended 
schools taught by men as well as ladies,) had studied my dispo- 
sition, and adapted their instructions accordingly, I do believe 
I might have been won to love books, and the discipline ne- 
cessary to give me industrious habits and self-control would 
then have been comparatively easy. I believe this, because it 
was afterwards effected in part, and had the same management 
commenced earlier it might have been entirely successful.— 
When I was about fourteen, a lady, a friend of my mother, and 
the confidant of all her troubles with respect to my education, 
strongly advised that I should be placed at a seminary in the 
country. She said it would improve my health, and the Pre- 
ceptress was a lady of such excellent judgment and principles 
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that if anything could be done to improve me she would be 
sure to spare no pains to effect it. My parents had begun to 
despai of my capacity. I had been pronounced incorrigibly 
dull by every teacher. My father was mortified and my mother 
grieved by my conduct ; and so asa kast resourse they sent 
me to the country. 

Mrs. L*****, the Preceptress made many minute inquiries 
of my mother. I recollect them well ; and the expression of 
her countenance too, when she looked over my trunks, and 
found one nearly filled with rich cakes, and wuiodenay, and 
essences, and rare juleps. She said nothing at that time, but 
she appeared afterwards to understand my disposition perfectly. 
She took me into her own room, and had a bed fitted up for 
me beside hers, and every night after I retired she sat down 
beside me and conversed. At first she said only a few words, 
— some inquiries about my lesson or my thoughts, and a 
ittle explanat on of what would be done the next day. By 
degrees she introduced stories of the good scholars she had 
had, and then she repeated short poems and pointed out their 
beauties, and endeavored to make me comprehend and feel 
them. She recited poetry in a most impressive manner ; and 
I remember the effect which some of those poems wrought on 
me. I think I may say, the first time my heart was ever melt- 
ed by the pathos of sentiment was hearing her recite Words- 
worth’s ballad—‘‘ We are Seven.”—I wept—sweet tears they 
were—for they had been called forth by sympathy with inno- 
cence. Mrs. L. bent over me and kissed m eek: The 
tears were in her eyes as she said—‘‘ My child, Louisa, you 
will yet be all I can wish.” 

In this manner, without any appearance of undue solicitude 
on her part, she was winning my confidence. I thought it not 
strange she should talk thus with me, because I had always 
been used to so many attentions from my mother ; but had she 
not taken me to her own room her solicitude would have been 
remarked by the other scholars. But how different were my 
mother’s nightly salutations from that of Mrs. L. 

*¢ Louisa, dear, how do you feel ? shall I get you anything 
to take before you go to sleep ?”? my kind but mistaken moth- 
er would say. 

Mrs. L. never inquired about the state of my stomach ; she 
gave me cordials for the heart and mind, and by her skill 
awakened such new and pleasant ideas that I would lie quietly 
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musing till I fell asleep. And this sleep was to me a very 
great blessing, for I had been, from an infant troubled with 
restlessness through the night. 

For the first three months I recited to Mrs. L.—My les- 
sons were very imperfectly studied, but she bore with me, for 
she said that my moral affections were strengthening, and that 
I was acquiring a taste for mental beauties. The process was 
slow, for I had been as it were, indurated in my selfish appe- 
tites till I hardly felt a wish for social enjoyments. This was 
in some measure caused by my being an only child, and for 
that misfortune I was to be pitied. But at last-I became fond 
of my school-mates, and interested in my studies. I learned 
well, and my parents were astonished and delighted at my 
progress. The last year I spent with Mrs. L. was the happi- 
est of my life, and it was the most useful. The truths which 
then dawned on my mind have been darkened by many shad- 
ows, but still they have never been totally obscured. O, why 
did I not remain longer in their light, till my vision had been 
strengthened to discern their fairest beauties! I should not 
then have followed the delusions of sense and sin. 

I was about sixteen when my father died, and my mother 
sent for me home immediately, and never afterwards permitted 
me to attend school. I cannot blame her, for she was solita- 
ry indeed, and only seemed to live for my sake, but the cir- 
cumstance was a fatal one to my improvement. I was not 
sufficiently strong in self-control to practise the lessons of in- 
dustry and forbearance my dear Mrs. L. had taught me ; and 
my mother’s whole soul was absorbed in my happiness, which 
she thought could only be insured by indulgences. I became 
again the petted darling, and every luxury was sought for me. 
And this indolence seemed charming, and I thought it folly 
for those who were rich to trouble themselves about learning. 
My father had left us rich. 

For some years I led a life of complete inanity. My 
mother took care of my wardrobe, and this, with managing the 
house, gave her full employment ; I had little to do when at 
home, and I was not very fond of society, so that I was obliged 
to have recourse to the complaints of ill health to diversify 
my life. I had the dyspepsy one year and was nervous the 
next, successively. And this might have continued to the end 
of my days had not an incident which occurredewhile I was 
on a tour to Canada roused me once more to exertion. That 
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I was pleased with 
him from the first, and I wished to make a favorable impres- 
sion on him. I was tolerably handsome I believe ; my maid 
always told me I was beautiful, but Mrs. L. had warned me 
against being flattered by those I thought my inferiors—so as 
no person but my maid had ever assured me I was beautiful 
I did not quite think myself so. But I was rich. There was 


incident introduced me to a Mr. C 


no doubt of that, and I found means to let Mr. C know I 
was rich. I had better not have boasted. He was a man of 
a fine mind, and highly cultivated taste, and after he found I had 
had the means so abundantly of education he was less inclined 
to pardon the ignorance he could not but discover in me. He 
seemed to fear, too, that addressing me would make him ap- 
pear mercenary, as no one could think there was a fitness in 
our characters and tastes. O how I did regret my wasted 
time! I would have given half my fortune for the benefit of 
one year’s improvement at Mrs. L.’s school. It could not be 
bought however. 

Mr. C. did not propose for me, but said he thought he 
should visit Boston the next summer. I came home and set 
resolutely to my studies, resolving I would redeem the time. 
But habit was too strong for my resolution. I had been indo- 
lent so long that employment distressed me ; and then I was 
ashamed to allow my ignorance to appear to those who attend- 
ed to give me lessons, and I became more peevish and discon- 
tented every day. I was dissatisfied with myself, and I lad 
no kind Mrs. L. at hand to soothe my spirit by-the pity 
which encourages. It was better for me though that I made 
the exertion, for I have never since had the dyspepsy, and I 
should never have been nervous if My poor heart!—when 
will it be still forever ? 


Mr. C never came to Boston. He married a few 


months after I parted from him, and I heard of him at Wash- 


ington with a fair and intelligent wife to whom he seemed de- 
voted. The disappointment was for a time very vexatious to 
me -because I had allowed him to know my partiality ; and to 
escape from my own thoughts 1 went more into company. 

My mother had one excellence. She was sincere in her 
character. She never managed to get me a husband ; in truth 
I do not think she wished to have me married, because she 
feared I wever* would find a husband sufficiently kind. But 
she was growing into years, and she was troubled at leaving 
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me alone in the world. And she began to hint to me that it 
was time I made a selection. There was a number of single 
gentlemen visited at our house, for our establishment was ele- 
gant, and table such as a gormand would worship. The char- 
acter of our male visiters may be easily understood.—They 
came to be feasted without any metaphor. There was little 
said or thought of ‘‘reason” or the ‘‘ soul” at our table. 
But we had delicious soups and rich wines. | 

I married Mr. M . He offered himself to me because k 
was rich—I accepted because I was nearly thirty, and feared 
Ishould not do better. There was no love on either side ; but 
we lived together tolerably well till after my mother’s death, 
which happened about a year after my marriage. I mourned 
her loss, but it was a selfish feeling entirely, because she had 
saved me from all domestic cares, and I did not see how k 
could live without her. Soon my troubles began. I could 
not manage the household as my mother had done though I 
harassed myself with constant cares ; and my husband found 
fault continually. An epicure is always selfish. Never, never 
let any woman who wishes for domestic happiness marry a 
man whose soul is in his palate. A gormand will be a tyrant, 
—a capricious unreasonable tyrant. My husband was a tyrant, 
and in witnessing the paroxysms of rage into which he would 
be thrown, when disappointed of any good thing on which he 
had set his appetite, gave me more impressive lessons than ser- 
mons could havedone. I am persuaded that those who would 
be happy must be temperate in all things ; and that excess in 
eating is as wicked as excess in drinking. 

But I linger on circumstances that may seem trifling.—They 
are trifling compared with what I must tell. The confession 
must be made. It shall be, though my heart break in the 
effort. 

The second year after my mother’s decease, I became a 
mother myself. My daughter, my sweet lovely child! still 
thy image lives in my heart. When thinking of thy first smile, 
of the pressure of thy soft cheek’to mine, I can yet feel the 
thrill of pleasure that agitated my bosom. It is a blessed 
thing to have the affections called forth. I had never loved 
till I loved my child. The affection I bore my own mother 
was a selfish feeling, and always had regard to what she did 
forme. This was the fault partly of my education, and part- 
ly of circumstances. But when I looked on my little deli- 
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cate babe, my own,.a being dependent on my care, and one 
that I could make happy, O, my heart was drawn towards it 
with a yearning of fondness, hope, delight, that was perfectly 
new and almost overpowering. I could have laid down my 
life for her :—and yet I murdered her! Righteous heaven! 
was. this the punishment of my early self-indulgence? 

Though I loved my child, and earnestly wished to train her 
rightly, I was not fitted for the task. Now it was that I felt 
the deficiencies of my own education. The lessons of Mrs. 
L. had impressed my mind with a sense of my infirmities of 
temper and inconsistencies of conduct, but I did not stay 
long enough with her to learn how to correct them. I knew 
I had been wrongly managed, but I had not discriminated the 
manner or degree. Like many other superficial reasoners I 
thought the reverse of wrong must be right. My mother, I 
knew had indulged me too much ; and so | determined not to 
indulge my child at all. I made no difference between those 
indulgences that excite the passions, or gratify the appetite, and 
those which call forth and foster the kind affections and moral 
feelings. My whole system was one of rigid self-denial. 
The consequence was, my child feared me, and she never 
was happy with me. She loved the nursery girl much _ better 
than me, and that was a source of constant grief and vexation. 
I used frequently to send away the girl and let Caroline cry as 
long as I dared, to punish her for not choosing to have me feed 
her, and dress her, &c. I fear it was to gratify my own tem- 
a as much as to govern hers, that I exerted my authority. 

one but those who have subdued their own passions are fit to 
be entrusted with children. They may otherwise love chil- 
dren, but they will not be just towards them. 

It was in the month of June—a bright, balmy day—such 
an one as seems designed for human enjoyment, when to be 
happy we have only to open the heart to the sweet sunny in- 
fluences around us—and yet if the heart is not right how 
wretched we may be! I was unhappy that day. Some dif- 
ference with my husband had occurred at the breakfast table. 
Since the birth of my daughter we had lived in much better 
harmony ; he had been more reasonable, as he knew I must 
attend to the child, when any thing had gone wrong in our 
household affairs. And I believe he loved me more as the 
mother of his child than as his wife ; for he was doatingly 
fond of Caroline, and our chief difficulties now arose respect- 
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ing her. He insisted that I was harsh with her, and that it 
made her obstinate ; and then he told a long story about his 
own mother, and how she used to persuade her children—not 
hire or drive them—but reason with them. We had differed 
in our opinions respecting the time when Caroline should be 
obliged to learn her lessons steadily. I wanted her to com- 
mence then, for she was three years old—my husband thought 
it was well enough if she chose to learn, but insisted that no 
compulsion should be used. But notwithstanding what he said 
I went out and purchased books, and determined to commence 
that very day, and that she should take her lessons at regular 
hours, every day, whether she were or were not pleased. I 
came home in no pleasant humor, for I had bowed to a lady 
who did not return my salute ; and I felt enraged at her inso- 
lence. With these feelings of anger uppermost in my mind I 
entered the nursery. Never shall I forget the sweet looks of 
my child at that moment. She was sitting on a cushion, with 
her face towards the door, the sunlight streamed through the 
window-curtain, and its beams fell on her pale yellow hair, and 
the ringlets seemed clusters of pure gold. The nursery maid 
had been twisting roses among her curls, and the little creature 
was passionately fond of flowers—so when I entered she look- 
ed up to me with a laugh of such heart-felt joy that I had come 
to see her pretty roses—and her blue eyes sparkled witha 
light that made the sunbeams dim— it was the light of a happy 
and innocent heart. 

‘¢T have brought a new book for you Caroline” said I. 

‘¢ My roses, mother, see my pretty roses!” said the child. 

I turned to the maid, and bade her take off the roses, for 
Caroline should say her lesson. I spoke sternly, and Caroline 
began to weep, but I minded nothing of her tears, but took 
her on my knee and gave her the book. 

She threw it on the floor, and cried for her roses. I order- 
ed the maid to go down with the roses—and when she was 
gone I told Caroline, that she should pick up her book and 
read to me. She refused to pick up the book—she was oh- 
stinate—but then I had provoked it by my own imprudence in 
teasing her to read when her mind was engrossed with another 
object. I should then only have told her of the rose, how it 
was spelt, and shown her the picture of it, and told her stories 
about it, that would have made her interested to learn more.. 
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What tyrants we are with our children when instead of aiding 

their ideas, we would force them to understand ours ! 
I had not succeeded to make Caroline pick up her book, 

when the maid entered to say Mrs. F**** was in the parlor. 
q Mrs. F**** was a very proud and very fashionable lady, and I : 

_ was glad to receive a call from her, but in my struggles with ; 
Caroline I had quite discomposed my dress, and this made me 
excessively angry with the child. Never before had I felt so 
towards her. I wanted to punish her severely. The maid 
offered to take her, but I bade her go down and say I would | 
come soon—and then I told Caroline I should shut her in my 
dark closet while I was gone.. She had always been afraid to 
be alone in the dark, and one of the very few things in which 
I had uniformly indulged her was to have a light burning through 
the night. If she ever awoke and found herself in the dark 
she had always been frightened. 

When I told her I should put her in the dark closet, she 
screamed as loudly as possible, and I hurried her in quick, be- 
fore she had time to yield, because I feared Mrs. F. would 
hear her shrieks. I locked the door and took the key to pre- 
vent the maid from letting the child out, as I thought that 

- would destroy all the salutary effects of the punishment. I 
tell all these minute particulars, that I may be judged truly. I 
confess my faults, but yet I did not seem to myself to act un- 
reasonably at the time. Are there not others who have de- 
ceived themselves, and been cruel when they only meant to 
correct ? 

Caroline had given one long shriek as I shut the door— 
<¢ Mother ! mother ! it is dark ! all dark !”’ was the last I heard 
her say. 

Mrs. F**** was extremely polite, and she stayed a long 
time ; I cannot tell how long. My heart misgave me every 
moment, and I wished she would go, for I thought of my poor 
babe. But she had to tell me of her new bonnet, and ask my 
opinion of the trimming, and advise me to employ her millin- 
er—such was our discourse while my child was dying ! 

The moment she was gone I rushed up stairs and called 
‘¢ Caroline Caroline !”—as I unlocked the door. She 
did not answer. She lay extended on the floor of the closet— 
her eyes rolled up till only the white glared in their sockets 
—her features “convulsed—and purple as with suffocation. 
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Why dwell on this scene ?—Horror ! horror ! is all the word 
that can express my feelings. 

The physician reported she died by fits. The world believ- 
ed it—her father never knew otherwise ; but on my conscience 
the burden of her death has lain like a mountain of fire, burn- 
ing while it bowed me to the earth. 


‘ “Tt is dark! all dark!” sounds constantly in my ears.— 
: ‘“<Tt is dark! all dark!” to me indeed! would that I could 
| place my trust in the God of light. 

a 


SONG. 


I °Lt touch my wayward Lute no more, 
Unless thou’It smile again, Love, 

For worse than all which goes before, 
Would be the feeble strain, Love. 


Whene’er to catch wild Fancy’s ray, 
I ever truly ry, Love, 

°T is but to mark affection’s play 
In thy approving eye, Love. 


The cherish’d hope then wither not, 
Which strings at times my lute, Love, 
But yield the boon so fondly sought, 
Or, oh, it must be mute, Love. 


Then smile—oh, smile—if but to bless 
The wish to please, tho’ vain Love, 

My lute’s forever hush’d, unless 
Thou’lt smile upon its strain, Love. 


MOINA. 


St. Louis, Missouri. 
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REVIEW. 


The History of Poland from the earliest period to the present 
time. By James Fiercuer, Ese. of Trinity 
Cambridge. With a Narrative of Recent Events, obtained 
from a Polish patriot nobleman. London, 1831. 


To a virtuous and reflecting mind there is nothing so de- 
lightful to contemplate as the means afforded by a beneficent 
Providence, for the improvement of human nature. Various 
as these moral agents are, and adapted as they have been, to 
the different conditions of society in different ages, there are 
yet a class of influences similar in their tendencies, which 

ave been abroad and at work from the earliest time. We al- 
lude to those objects of almcst universal interest, which, at dif- 
ferent periods, have engaged and concentrated the affections 
and labors of man ; which have opened to him a wide field of 
action, and called into exercise the noblest powers of his na- 
ture. We readily perceive the necessity and importance of 
such general principles of action, not only as means of inciting 
and improving the mind and heart, but as centres around which 
the thoughts and affections may gather and find an arena for 
action and developement more extensive and exciting than is 
afforded by isolated or selfish objects. This great end is to a 
considerable degree answered by the holy influence of the so- 
cial affections, or the sti 1 wider exercise of philanthropy and be- 
nevolence. But such is the expansive capacity of man’s spir- 
itual nature, that its powers and affections must extend the cir- 
cle of their influence still wider, in order to develope the 
boundless and yearning powers of his spirit. Accordingly, 
we find that in every age such general incentives to action 
have not been wanting—Chivalry and the Crusades were pow- 
erful instruments in the great work of improvement ; and not- 
withstanding the extravagant enthusiasm and dark errors which 
mark their history, we find a generosity, self-forgetfulness, and 
noble feeling exhib ted under their influence, honorable to hu- 
man nature and worthy of all imitation.. But as society has 
become refined,-more intellectual agents were required. The 
moral evils which threatened man’s improvement in earlier 
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times were those resulting from the ascendency of the darkest 
passions. Revenge, wild ambition, and ferocious feelings are 
among the worst characteristics of a warlike age. The devo- 
tion to the female sex, and the religious enthusiam which 
marked the institutions of chivalry and the prosecution of the 
holy war, were influences most admirably calculated to soften 
man’s sterner nature, and elicit his gentler attributes. In later 
times literature and the arts have brought into general exercise 
the powers and affections of the soul. And these pursuits 
have exerted a holy and awakening influence in proportion as 
they have been applied to high and holy subjects, and called 
forth the energy of the best and mightiest minds. It has been 
truly said of poetry that ‘in its legitimate and higher efforts, 
it has the same tendency and aim with Christianity ; that is to 
spiritualize our nature.” Perhaps in no age or country are such 
generous and liberalizing principles more requisite, as means of 
spiritual improvement, than in the present age and among our- 
selves.—Not that our institutions are calculated to confine the 
best powers of the soul, nor is there in the national character 
any deficiency of liberal and noble feeling. But we area 
commercial people, the all attractive object is wealth, and the 
consequence is that there is danger that self-love and self-inter- 
est will become governing motives, and be suffered to absorb 
and cramp powers created for boundless progress. This mor- 
al danger is not peculiar to ourselves ; it is observable, to a 
greater or less degree, throughout the civilized world: and 
were it not for those objects of universal attraction, the gran- 
deur and extent of onic ally them to man’s higher nature and 
excite his nobler powers, we might tremble for the best inter- 
ests of humanity. In these remarks we would not be misun- 
derstood. Undoubtedly the greatest instrument of human im- 
provement is religion ; but it is the peculiar attribute of chris- 
tianity, that it influences every other principle of action. Oth- 
er motives to effort and improvement are valuable and effec- 
tive in proportion as they accord in character with the spirit 
and purposes of christianity. The great subject which en- 
gages the feelings of intellectual man, at the present time, is 
the all-important one which divides nearly the whole civilized 
world into two classes—the popular party, so called—and those 
who favor the continuance of old institutions. Liberty, in the 
broadest sense of that term—the liberty of the press and of 
the people—the liberty of self-government—these are the 
great questions at issue. Freedom—that freedom which 
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leaves the mind at liberty to act, which removes every barrier 
to the right exercise of thought and will, which lifts every 
chain from the human form, and in so doing raises a heavier 
weight from the soul—the consciousness of its degradation :— 
this is the great subject which involves the old world in politi- 
cal revolutions, and awakens the deepest sympathy and most 
joyous anticipations on this side of the Atlantic. And _ this 
subject, with its train of results, is important and interesting 
enough to rivet the attention and call forth the powers of the 
intellect. Affecting nothing less than the moral and mental 
improvement of the human race, connected as it intimately is, 
with individual and national progress, and calculated perme- 
nently to direct the destinies of generations yet unborn, it is a 
fit subject to engage the best faculties of the humana soul. Of 
our interest and deep concern in this momentous subject, it is 
unnecessary to speak. With the popular party ‘‘ our sympa- 
thies are inseparably linked.” ‘* The eyes of Europe are 
upon us, the monarch from his throne watches us with an an- 
ry countenance, the peasant turns his gaze on us with joyful 
aith ; the writers on politics quote our condition as a proof of 
the possibility of popular government ; the heroes of freedom 
animate their followers by reminding them of our success.”’ 
The work which has elicited these remarks contains a full 
and interesting narrative of the successes and failures, the val- 
orous deeds and extreme sufferings of which Poland has been 
the scene. By far the most interesting spot at the present 
time, rendered conspicuous by the agitations of revolution— 
is Poland. There is a romantic interest attached to this de- 
voted country. When we reflect how long and faithfully Po- 
land has toiled for liberty, how many of her noblest sons have 
fallen martyrs in the cause, and with what determined fortitude 
she has repeatedly arisen from repeated overthrows, we recog- 
nize in her late heroic self-defence, the dominion of true prin- 
ciples—‘* The power of virtue in the human soul.” ‘There 
isa striking propriety in the conduct adopted by the young 
men of Boston in relation to this unfortunate country. Had 
any more substantial token of their sympathy been forwarded, 
the issue of the contest would have occasioned subsequent re- 
gret. But the standards they have sent, with the religious and 
civic ceremonies which attended their consecration, will afford 
a sufficient testimonial of sympathy. We rojoice that this 
movement on the part of the young men met with such gene- 
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ral cooperation ; and we wonder that any voice could whisper 
that in so doing ‘‘ we were gaining the ill-will of Russia,” as 
though it was a question of mere policy. ‘‘Citizens of the Unit- 
ed States, it has been truly said of us that we are at the head of 
the popular party of the world. Shall we be ashamed of so 
glorious a rank? Or shall we basely desert our place, and 
throw away our distinction ? Forbid it, self-respect, patriot- 
ism, philanthrophy !” 

To return to the work under consideration—it abounds in 
descriptions of deep interest, and will be read among us with 
great satisfaction. The following is an affecting instance of 
true and disinterested patriotism : 

‘¢ Russia, Austria, and Prussia, determined to give some show 
of justice to their violent seizure, by wringing from their victims 
a ratification of their claims. ‘The three powers fixed upon the 
19th of April, 1773, for the opening of a diet at Warsaw, for 
this purpose. Some few patriots still raised their voices, even in 
the midst of the united armies of Russia, Austria and Prussia ; 
and among these Reyten was the most distinguished. He was a 
Lithuanian by descent, had acted a good part in the confederacy 
of Bar, and had earned a character which made the electors of 
Nowogrodek select him for their representative in the present 
memorable diet. His colleague was Samuel Korsak, a worthy 
coadjutor, who did not turn a deaf ear to his father’s parting 
words: ‘ My son, I send you to Warsaw, accompanied by my 
oldest domestics ; I charge them to bring me your head, if you 
do not oppose with all your might, what is now plotting against 
your country.’ 

‘¢ Poninski, a creature of the allied powers, was the marshal 
of the diet, appointed by the intervention of the ambassadors ; 
and when the session was opened one of the deputies nominated 
him, and he was immediately proceeding to take the seat, with- 
out waiting for the election; but several members rose to protest 
against this breach of privilege ; and Reyten exclaimed, ‘ Gen- 
tlemen, the marshal cannot be thus self-appointed; the whole 
assembly must choose him ; I protest against the nomination of 
Poninski: name him who is to be your president.’ Several 
voices instantly shouted—‘ Long lived the true son of his coun- 
try, marshal Reyten ’—Poninski retired, adjourning the session 
to the next day. * * * * It was already twelve o’clock 
(on the following day) and Poninski did not appear, but a mes- 
senger arrived to state that he adjourned the meeting. ‘ We do 
not acknowledge Poninski for marshal’ replied Reyten; and see- 
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ing many members about to retire he placed himself before the door 
with his arms crossed and attempted to stop the deserters. But 
his exertions proving useless he threw himself along the door-way 
exclaiming with a wearied but determined voice ‘ go go, and seal 
your own eternal ruin but first trample on the breast, which will 
only beat for honor and liberty.”— 

‘There were only fifteen members in the hall and of these 
but six persevered in their patriotic determination.”—After four 
had yielded to the invitation of the Russian ambassador to at- 
tend a conference at his house, ‘ Reyten” says the historian 
‘remained still at his post and the four patriots on returning, 
found the doors closed and lay down without for the night.” 
** * * The corrupt diet held their assembly without the hall, 
because Reyten was still at his post ;—such was their dread of 
even one patriotic individual. On the 23d of April when Pon- 
inski and the confederate entered, they found Reyten stretched 
senseless on the floor, in which state he must have lain thirty 
six hours. Such was the determination with which he resisted 
the oppression of his country; and so entirely were all the ener- 
gies of his mind devoted to the cause, that when he learned its 
fall he lost his reason., This truly great man, in one of his 
violent fits of insanity, brought on by distress at the fate of his 
country, one day seized a glass from which he had been drink- 
ing, broke it to pieces with his teeth and swallowing the frag- 
ments, expired on the 8th of August 1780.” pp. 288—291. 


Of the prospect of Poland, the author thus speaks : 


‘‘ The improvement of the people” wrote an author in 1827,* 
‘is going on under a most extensive system of education, and 
while the history of Poland is present to the minds of the Poles 
it is impossible that a patriotic feeling should not grow up spon- 
taneously.’ The patriotic feeling has sprung up and it would 
be cruel indeed, if hopes so long deferred, but now raised so 
high, were to be again trodden down. But we expect better 
things; it is to be trusted for the credit of humanity in the 19th 
century, that the crime of a Catharine the treachery of a Fred- 
erick William, and the hypocrisy of a Maria Theresa will no 
longer succeed; but that, on the contrary, the “ proud Poles” 
will go forth to victory with, at least, the prayers and good wish- 
es of all but their despots; and that true liberty, so long a stran- 
ger to this unhappy country, will forget her predilections as a 
mountain nymph and take up her abode, once more, upon the 
plains of Poland.” —p. 395. T. 


*Bowring’s specimens of Polish poets. 
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MY CHOICE. 


Ir I might choose my destiny 
When this vain world I bid farewell, 

Say, can you tell where it would be 
My living soul would like to dwell ? 


It would not be in Luna’s Hall, 
Were she a thousand times as bright, 
No, nor in any other ball 
That dazzles with a borrowed light. 


But where Jehovah’s mercy seat 
Stands in the midst of Jubilee, 

There prostrate at my Saviour’s feet, 
For ever should its dwelling be. 


‘OUR OWN LITERATURE. 


Mrs. Hale, 

It is now about three years since I bade adieu to the gay 
circles of Boston, and accompanied my Uncle D****, to his 
residence in the remote town of ——. I should like to give the 
name, but the Ladies’ Magazine is taken by several of my 
friends here, and they might be frightened at the notoriety, 
thinking their place of residence was quizzed. Iam not in- 
tending any sugh thing ; my only aim in writing is to give you 
some idea of the opinions of my good Uncle respecting litera- 
ture. I hope these will be of advantage to your work, or at 
least an encouragement to you to persevere in the course thus 
far maintained of making your magazine truly and purely Amer- 
ican. 

To return to my narrative. My Uncle is a merchant, the 
only one in the village, rich, respected and hospitable ; with 
a good share of good sense, he is a shrewd observer of men and 
things as far as respects the business of life, or the political sit- 
uation of his country. And he has a fund of miscellaneous 
knowledge too, that often surprises me; but of the fashionable 
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literature, novels, souvenirs, and poems that I had deemed so 
indispensable to be.read if one would pass for a civilized being, 
he was almost totally ignorant. 

His wife is the exact counterpart of the Vicar’s ‘‘ nota- 
ble woman.”” <A perfect pattern of good housewifery. She 
understands all the sublime mysteries of pickling, preserving, 
and piemaking ; but beyond the domestic horizon her imagina- 
tion has never sought to wander. She is content, kind quiet 
soul, to revolve in her own orbit, and thinks it large 
enough. All her earthly thoughts are employed how to make 
her family comfortable ; and in the duties that are fitting her for 
a heavenly inheritance, charity to her neighbors has a large: 
place. There is not much need of giving alms here, as almost. 
every one is industrious, and can live comfortably ; but my 
aunt always visits and generally watches with the sick ; and 
then she is so careful what she says! Why, I never heard 
her tell a tale of scandal in my life; and she thinks ridicule: 
and mimicry are very nearly as bad as the unpardonable sin. 
So you may judge how precise I have to be. Dear good 
lady she is though, and [ heartily wish she could have the 
opportunity of lecturing Miss**** once. 

My uncle has three children, two sons and a daughter. 
Thomas the eldest is about nineteen, has been bred to his 
father’s business, and will go on increasing his father’s wealth, 
which his worthy parents doubtless think 1s the way he should 
go. I have remarked that with the best people the alloy of 


worldliness is stranggly predominant. 


The second son, Walter, hes caused his father some in- 
quietude, as with all his prudent maxims and industrious ex- 
amples he has not yet brought the mind of the ingenious and 
inquisitive boy to the line and level of trade. The truth is, 
the child is spirited and imaginative, and has a mind which 
might be moulded to those high and lofty aspirings, for intel- 
lectual excellence and that appreciation of mental beauty which 
genius only can feel. I was going to say of moral beauty like- 
wise. And truly I believe that a certain refinement of intel- 
lect, and expansion of the mind either by nature or education, 
which gives us to comprehend and enjoy the beauties of nature 
and art, is necessary to the most pure elevation of moral 
sentiment. 

I am persuaded there are many minds thus refined by nature 
which the world knows not of. Many persons are placed in 
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situations where their talents are never developed, or secluded 
in lonely places where the light of their genius seems almost as 
much wasted as that of lamps in sepulchres of the dead. It 
was thus in some measure, with Walter when I first knew him. 

Little Helen, a sweet child of thirteen, had only received 
the rudiments of a common school education—at a country 
school. Let me not be thought to depreciate the benefits of 
our public schools ; they will do great things yet; but they 
have been sadly neglected, and Helen had not the genius to 
learn without instruction. She was of course quite ignorant. 
Now I might write Philom, after my name, for I am quite a 
lover of learning. I care not who knows it, I care not if I 
am called a blue. Most deeply, therefore did I feel the intel- 
lectual privations I suffered. The thoughts of dear Boston, 
and all its inestimable privileges of literature and social inter- 
course would bring tears to my eyes, and for many weeks I 
was really stupid and unhappy. But I have naturally a cheer- 
ful temperament, (sanguine with a dash of a billious,) and so I 
consoled myself with reflecting on the vast credit I might ac- 
quire in myUncle’s family by the superiority: of my education, 
and I resolved to exert my talents for the benefit of my friends, 
since I could not hope to dazzle the world, and give them a 
relish for the refined pleasures of intellect. Nor have I been 
mistaken in my calculations nor disappointed in its results. 
The minds of free men and women too, are like rich soils, fa- 
vorable to the rapid developement of whatever is judiciously 
planted ; and though the love of gain, dignified by the name of 
prudence and economy—has taken too deep root, and spread 
too widely its branches in our hearts, still there are bright 
nooks where the flowers of taste and science may be cultiva- 
ted. 

Fortunately I had brought with me a tolerable supply of the 
latest, best, and most entertaining books that circulated in the 
‘¢ Literary Emporium,” and I had soon the happiness of wit- 
nessing the pleasure which my favorite volumes were capable 
of awakening in a secluded family circle. I think there can be 
few emotions more pleasant than those I enjoyed when I found 
my books were understood, and my feelings and tastes respect- 
ing them participated. Woman certainly was not formed to 
enjoy solitary pleasures, and this I think is the true reason 
why she never succeeds in those deep and abstruse studies 
which require solitary meditation. But this is metaphysical. 
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Walter was my enthusiastic ally in every project of intellect- 
ual reform, and it was refreshing to my spirit to see the avidity 
with which his ardent mind drank in knowledge like the 
thirsty lands those soft showers which are to cause their ver- 
dure to spring, and blossoms to put forth. 

The task of educating Helen I undertook with zeal, and 
though her mother sometimes complained of ‘‘ work neglect- 
ed,” and her father remarked that ‘time spent in teaching 
girls anything besides to manage the house was about thrown 
away,” yet I saw their countenances brighten, when her 
drawings were exhibited, and her writing and fine neediework 
commended by mothers and envied by their daughters. But 
a better triumph awaited me. Her father, at length, confessed 
he had found some benefit from her studies, and he thought 
they might be useful. It seemed that Helen, to display to her 
father her knowledge of the French language which I was 
teaching her, translated the French mottoes on a parcel of 
snuff-boxes in the store, and these sold more readily in con- 
sequence, as every old lady who took snuff could not but buy 
a box which bore on its cover strange looking words which 
she was assured meant—‘‘ 2 medicine for the heart.” 

Matters now went on smoothly. My Uncle was liberal in 
providing all the books I recommended for my pupil, and 
encouraged her studies by his approbation. But there was 
one subject he did not seem to understand.—He could not, 
or would not compichend the hints I frequently threw out 
respecting the necessity that for myself as well as Helen the 
means of improvement were necessary. He seemed to thnk 
my education was finished, or at any rate that I had knowledge 
enough in my head if I would exert it—and that I ought to 
work up and over the materials already acquired before I need- 
ed a further supply. And when I spoke of new books he 
would eaueele observe that wisdom was oftenest found in 
old books—and when I alluded to the periodicals, which gave 
us, by their critical notices the character of the fashionable 
literature, he was totally unmoved. 

Now I had always been accustomed while residing in the 
city, to see most of the British Periodicals, and had thought it 
impossible to form an estimate of any book till I had read 
its character in the ‘‘ New monthly,” or ‘‘ Blackwood,” or 
the more weighty because more pompous ‘ Edinburgh” or | 
*¢ Quarterly.” I occasionally looked in the ‘* North American ” 
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and the ‘‘ American Quarterly ””—but never with much inter- 
est because they lacked the authority of a foreign work. I 
had been taught a servile adhesion to European opinions, and 
I could not allow that Americans were qualified to sit in judg- 
ment, even on the productions of their own authors. 

At length as I found my Uncle did not take my hints, I pro- 
posed to him to subscribe for the ‘* New Monthly ” or ‘* Black- 
wood,” enumerating among est advantages to be derived the 
incalculable benefit these publications would confer on Walter 
and Helen by forming their literary taste. 

‘No, Diana, no!” said my Uncle, shrugging up his shoul- 
ders by way of emphasis.—‘‘I have by your descriptions 
and the extracts we-have in our papers formed, I believe, a 
pretty accurate idea of the spirit and tendency of the British 
Periodicals. ‘They are good works for that people, but they 
are not calculated for our meridian. For my part I think it 
quite enough to import our books without importing our opin- 
ions concerning them. Why, this homage to English judg- 
ment is more humiliating than the tea-tax—and I am surprised 
our literary men do not enter into a combination to resist it.” 

‘¢ But,” replied I, ‘‘the scholars in America have not lei- 
sure for literary pursuits. They must all become professional 
men or enter into business to earn a livelihood. There is nei- 
ther wealth nor liberality enough in our community to encour- 
age our literature. We must import our books, or live in 
ignorance.” 

‘¢ A fine story truly! ”’ replied my Uncle, clinching his hands 
as if to suppress a more angry exclamation. ‘‘A fine story truly! 
Our statesmen of ’76 found no difficulty in penning the ‘‘ Dec- 
laration of Independence,” and many other state papers, which 
are beautiful as literary compositions and unequalled for sound- 
ness of reasoning. And now you would pursuade me that their 
descendants, who have had the advantages of that Independ- 
ence, and also the prosperity of half a century, and the means 
of education—I say you would pursuade me that Americans as 
a nation are incapable of managing their own literature. And 
that we must take all our opiiions from English and Scotch 
writers, many of whom are doubtless paid for abusing our in- 
stitutions, and none of them understand our situation or char- 
acter. They cannot write for our advantage if they would, 
aud they do not pretend thus to write.” 

‘¢ But Uncle,” said I, interrupting him, with as sweet spoken 
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emphasis as I could command, for I feared he was about an- 
athamatizing my favorites. He went on. 
‘“‘T tell you, Diana, such a course of reading as you pro- 
ant and as too many practise in our country is calculated to 
eep us in a mental subjection which I, as a free man will not 
endure, or at least not encourage. So tell me no more of 
our ‘ Edinburghs’ and ‘ Blackwoods,’—but let me know if we 
iaise not some periodicals of our own worth reading.” 
What I said to him, and what we finally concluded on shall 
be the subject of another letter. 


Diana 


THE SEAMAN’S BRIDE. 


THOU’RT far away, my own love, 
Beyond our rainbow’s sweep— 
And beating on the waters 
Of the mighty southern deep. 


The gale that thins our forest 
Shall bring no change to thee— 
The wind that fills thy sails 
May not breathe of love to me. 


Were ’t not for this fair sleeping girl, 
And him, thy bright-haired boy, 

I’d rove with thee the ocean wide, 
Companion of thy joy. 


We ’ve skimmed the billows cheerily, 
Nor cared for all beside, 

Thou the youthful master then, 
And I the rosy bride. 


I ’ve stood upon the deck with thee, 
When waves were dashing high, 
And flung my tresses jepuilly 
To the wild winds raging by. 


And now with these our lov’d ones, 
I pass the cheerful day, 

But sadly fall the evening shades, 
Fot thou art far away. 
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Oh, fling out all thy white sails 
And hither, hither come,— 

And heaven speed the southern breeze, 
To waft thee to thy home. 


EVERALLIN. 


A PAGE FROM THE BOOK OF NATURE. 


How wonderful is the book of nature! In all other vol- 
umes except one by the same Author, we discover traces of 
human imperfection—but here every page is faultless. No 
one who begins to read it can ever be weary; and yet, strange 
to tell, men can pore for ever over the productions of human 
genius, and seldom look into this. Whether we talk with the 
eloquent flowers, or the busy tribes of the animal world, or 
the quiet subjects of the mineral kingdom,—all is interesting 
and beautiful. 

No wonder the naturalist is always an enthusiast. It is the 
inevitable result of his pursuits. It is impossible to study into 
the operations of Nature, in either of her three kingdoms, 
without being carried away with the joyous feeling which men 
call enthusiasm. It is said, ‘‘ the mind makes its own place; 
the mind of a naturalist certainly may, for he can never get 
away from nature, and can never be at a loss for agreeable 
employment in watching her operations. 

We will take, for example, a tree, and recollecting what 
vegetable physiology tells us, we will, in order to see these 
operations, imagine the trunk and branches are transparent. 
We see, in the centre of the trunk and of every branch, a 
slender column of pith; around it we see a cylinder of heart- 
wood ; next comes alburnum, or new wood. This wood 
abounds with minute longitudinal veins for the passage of the 
sap, which we observe is passing up, on the principles of ca- 
pillary attraction, till a portion of it reaches the extremity of 
every leaf. The leaves are furnished with small pores for 
transpiration. Through these a part of the =ap escapes, and 
if our eyes were opened, we should see a little pillar of fog 
constantly resting over every leaf. Presently we observe a 
counter current ; the sap is returning again to the root; but 
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not in the channels in which it ascended. It ascended through 
the young wood, but its homeward passage is through the 
bark. As it proceeds, we observe that it is continually robbed 
by little absorbents stationed all along the way, who secrete 
from it the various substances which they require, to form the 
oils, resins, and gums. 

In consequence of these repeated depredations, the sap is 
generally quite exhausted by the time it reaches the root 
again. But this is no matter, for the extremity of each fibre 
in a root is furnished with a little sponge with which it sucks 
up the juices from the earth—or, to speak more philosophi- 
cally, through the pores of which the sap rises in consequence 
of the vacuum formed by the ascent of the former sap. 

After watching the ascent of the vital fluid till we are satis- 
fied, we turn again to the leaves—we have noticed a mass of 
vapor rising from the upper surface of each—this is not all ; 
we see also a volume of gas pressing into the pores on the 
under surface of the leaf: it is carbonic acid gas. As this is 
a heavy gas it naturally rests on the surface of the earth—hence 
the propriety of the lower surface of the leaf being prepared to 
receive it. Part of the carbon goes to form the substance of 
the leaf, and part is evaporated during the night, through the 
pores on the upper surface of the leaf. 

Through the day, every leaf of every tree and plant is busy 
in throwing off oxygen, which it is as constantly receiving 
from the sap and the carbonic acid—but they cannot afford to 
be always so lavish of this vital principle. In the night the 
order is reversed, and they absorb oxygen and throw off car- 
bon. For this reason, plants should have a place in our par- 
lors, but never in our sleeping apartments. 

The principal result of decomposed animal and vegetable 
substances is carbonic acid. This, with water holding in 
solution the various earthy matters, constitutes the sap. 

Every autumn we observe the leaves wither and fall, and 
very naturally suppose they are worn out with their summer 
work, and die of old age ; but botanists give a very different 


reason for their fall. Instead of a natural death, it is found 
that the poor things absolutely die by starvation. Every soil 
contains more or less silexr. This earth being insoluble in 
water, rises with the sap in distinct particles, and accumulating 
at the base of the footstalk, obstructs its progress, and conse- 
quently deprives the leaf of its accustomed nourishment. 

S.J. 
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The Crowded Lecture. 


THE CROWDED LECTURE. 


IT never needs a company of friends 
To make companionship, unless the mind, 
Like empty echo, must be roused by noise, 
And only moves as others impulse give. 
If Reason be the sovereign of the soul, 
Our thoughts, which are her subjects, should be reckoned, 
Their number by impressions. When the heart 
Is fraught with fancies we are in a crowd: 
And when the presence of Almighty God 
Pervading, watching, filling all around, 
Is felt with us, there is no empty seat. 

I witnessed once a scene I would describe , 
If the heart’s history might be writ in words; 
It cannot be—it never yet was told 
By the poor language human organs use. 
And none, save those whose souls can sympathize, 
Will understand.—And I will write for these. 

I sat within a church, where should have been 
A gathering to the lectnre, weekly given: 
But none, save a sad mother and her child 
Were with me there. She came because the world, 
Which she had loved, as we all do, too well, 
Had turned its darkened shadow o’er her path; 
Earth’s light withdrawn, she now was fain to seek 
For an inheritance which would not fade. 
T’is thus, like froward children, oft we must 
Be checked im our career of self-sought joys; 
Must see them perish from our grasp, and feel 
That we are destitute, before we ll take 
The portion from our Heavenly Father’s hand, 
And prize its value by the Giver’s love. 

I pitied, truly, that heart-stricken one, 
And went to soothe her sorrows, and to share 
ifso I might. It is a delicate task 
To breathe compassion, and not give offence, 
When the swoln heart is urged by worldly pride, 
To stifle every sigh of worldly want. 

That pale sad lady had been rich and gay, 
And known the flatteries which on wealth attend; 
And she had prized them more then they deserve. 
What had she done that she should now be shunned?— 
And by the very eyes that once had hung 
Yn admiration on her slightest smile? 
Her husband was unfortunate—had failed!— 
In the world’s language “ failed! ”—I beg you’d not 
Believe he failed in aught which moralist 
Would call a virtue. But he trusted friends, 
Those selfish men who play the game of life 
With sharper’s skill, and so they ’scape the law, 
Count all their golden stakes as honest gain, 
Though truth were vioiated, trust betrayed, 
And innocence consigned to beggary. 
Such things are done and in a christian land; 
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The Crowded Lecture. 


I do not say by Christians ;—no—the name 

Is prostituted when on such bestowed. 
With cheek inclined upon the pulpit’s side, 

The reverend Pastor noted our approach. 

°T was late, and he had waited long alone: 

I thought his pallid brow betrayed a shade, 

As though he struggled with dark doubts and fears ;— 

Doubts if his ministry were blest; and fears 

That he had been unfaithful to his charge: 

Else why such manifest neglect ’—so cold 

And careless of those heavenly truths he prized, 

And would inculcate, should his people be? ; 

These fears were vain. His people loved him well, 

And punctual to the Sabbath service came, 

And to the weekly lecture—when they could,— 

At least they all agreed ’t was good to go, 

And each advised his neighbor to attend. 

But at this time the harvest fields were ripe, 

And all were busied with the season’s cares. 

It was a glorious day to gather in; 

The western breeze with cooling freshness fann’d 

The faces of the reapers, and light clouds, 

White as an angel’s robe, were floating round ; 

And when the fiery sun poured down his beams, 

And the tired laborer paused, with heat oppressed, 

The clouds, like gentle pity, intervened, 

And cheered him to his task. And who can tell 

That then he did not render thanks to God, 

As truly, fervently, as though he ’d knelt 

Before the altar? O ’t is well for us . 

Our Savior shared the wants of human kind! 

For once he hungered, and he knows the cares 

By which our earthly nature is sustained, 

And how these fetters clog the child of heaven. 
The Pastor rose. The shade of doubt was gone.. 

His brow was placid as the weaned child, 

When on its father’s face a smile appears 

Which promises the favor it has sought. 

Raising his kindling eye as if to meet 

The blessing which he felt would be bestowed— 

** Savior,” he said, in those deep pleading tones, 

Which draws from every listening heart ‘* Amen! ”— 

*¢ Savior, hast thou not said where two or three 

Are gathered in thy name, there thou wilt be?— 

We ’re gathered in thy name—and God is here!” 
been in spacious churches, many an one, 

And seen the thronging multitude pour in, 

Till every seat, and every aisle was full, 

The staircase burdened with the heaving tide, 

The galleries propping, as it seemed, the roof; 

And from the lofty ceiling to the floor, 


_ Where’er I gazed a waving sea of heads, 


A living, human crowd around me stood. 
It was too human to suffice the soul. 
The spirit needs a purer atmosphere, 
Ere it can comprehend the invisible God 
Is present, and prevading, all in all. 
pone felt, amid that human crowd, 
The humble sense of my own littleness, 
The awe of my Creator’s majesty, 
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The fear that thrills as judgment were begun. 
The love that trusts the Savior’s promises, 
As when I heard, while the low echo ran 
Around the empty temple, ‘* God is here!”’ 
And my own heart confessed the solemn truth, 
And my knee bowed in presence of my God. 


CUBA. 


Cusa has many claims on our attention. Its discovery by Columbus will always 
ive it an important place in the history of all America. Then its contiguity to our 
Republic, the intercourse of trade, and the importance which certain circumstances 
might give to its possession, all contribute to make it a place which Americans should 
~leuiind. But to many a heart it has deeper because more domestic causes of at- 
traction. It is the resort of our invalids who go to recover in that fine climate from 
the effects of our cold winters, or to"escape their rigor. Some of our best and most 
beloved citizens are compelled to spend their winters at Cuba, and this circumstance 
must awaken in their friends a solicitude to be acquainted with the scenery of the 
Island, the customs and manners of the inhabitants. We believe we shall gratifi 
such feelings by extracts from a Journal which has been placed in our hands, with 
permission to publish it in our Magazine. ' Ed, 


Extract from the Journal of a Gentleman who visited Cuba 
two years since. 


‘ Jan. 30. 1830. 


Saturday eve.—Here we are at last, safe in Havanna—safe 
from the dangers of the ocean, but I fear exposed to greater 
from the hands of man. The elements are not to be feared, 
for they are the ministers of a merciful God—but the wicked 
heart is bound by no mercy. 

We entered the harbor about 8 o’clock. The appearance 
of the city, as you approach near it, is very fine. Its build- 
ings of white stone, with the bright sun upon them were almost 
dazzling—and the style of architecture, the terrace roofs and the 
numberless turrets, or pinnacles, which rose from them, had a 
pleasing effect; while its old walls and lofty battlements, its 
castles grown gray with age, gave an imposing appearance to 
the whole, and reminded me of the stories of ancient times. 

The harbor is a noble one. You enter immediately from 
the open sea into the quiet waters of a bay, and are at once 
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_ the Custom-house, and in the midst of the excitement 
of a great city. 

The ene to the harbor is so very narrow that but one 
vessel can pass. through it ai a time—and each side of this 
passage is guarded by a castle. ‘he largest called the Moro, 
on which is the light-house and the signal staffs, is immensel 
strong, and formidable in its appearance, and so high that it 
overlooks the masts of the largest ships. Vessels pass into 
the harbor directly under the walls of this dark frowning castle. 
An officer on the battlements hailed us as we passed, with a 
trumpet nearly as large as himself singing out ‘* Where do you 
come from?”—We were now transferred from the dull uni- 
formity of a sea life into a scenc made up of the most novel 
and attractive objects. li seemed to be the market-place of 
all countries. Every nation had its representative here, and 
all the sounds of the civilized world an echo. J was at once 
impressed with an idea of the importance of the place, of its 
immense trade, and of the riches which must flow to it, —by 
the vast number of its merchant-ships, the flags of all nations 
waving over them, which filled the harbor. 

A great many large and beautiful vessels were assembled 
there. I did not look in vain for the stars and stripes, that 
simple, but glorious emblem which flashes pride and joy to an 
American heart. There it was, on all sides, among that host 
of vessels, gracing the noblest of them all. 

The water was covered with boats, flying about in every 
direction—some with gay awnings, occupied by the dark, thin- 
faced Spaniards—some moved by the half naked negroes— 
some containing savage looking soldiers. We passed an old 
black ugly looking ship, her deck crowded with faces of all 
hues which black, white and yellow can produce—a most hor- 
rid looking assemblage—well educated pirutes, I had no doubt, 
and J thought this might be the National-University-Ship. 

Our vessel was soon boarded by the custom-house officers, 
who came in elegant barges, and dressed in fine military style. 
They took the name, cargo, and sundry particulars of the ves- 
sel, and asked the passports of the passengers ; but told us 
that we could not go on shore till a permit should be sent us, 
and left an officer to guard us meanwhile. I was not unwill- 
ing to remain on board, for I could feast my eyes on the ex- 
citing view before them. On one side, high above us, were the 
scowling battlements, the mighty fortresses with their time-worn 
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faces though retaining still their hard and unyeilding expression, 
their iron mouths ready, if need be, to roar out fire and ven- 
geance.—QOn the other side was the’ crowded city, swarming 
with inhabitants as black and busy as bees. ‘I'he buildings bad 
anovelty if they had not beauty to interest me. Some of them 
have a modern look, and the white stone of which they are 
constructed gives them a pleasing appearance; while there are 
some dismal-looking piles, immense, dark, decaying, which I 
supposed were prisons. lf have since learned they are churches. 

Boats from the shore or from other vessels were continually 
comiug along side—some with Spaniards to know what cargo 
we had brought.—some with Americans to know what news; 
some with Bostonians to ask for letters and papers—some in- 
quired after Dr. Beecher, and others the price of lumber—the 
state of the thermometer—the prospect of rail-roads—what 
partnerships for life had been formed—and what bankruptcies 
in money, in breath, or in honor had happened—&c. &c. 

It was 20’clock before the permit came for our release. We 
were then taken on shore by a clerk of Mr. M.’s. He had 
been aboard himself and invited us to his house. We were 
taken through streets alive with wonders, crammed full of novel- 
ties and niggers, ringing with shouts in an unknown tongue, till 
my head was almost dizzy with the intoxicating variety of the 
scene, after my eyes had fasted so long on simple sky and water, 
when we reached Mr. M.’s nouse. His house itproved to be, 
much to my astonishment, for | did not once imagine it could 
be a family residence. It seemed more like entering a public 
office or a garrison for soldiers. After passing through an im- 
mense arched door-way, we were led through a paved court- 
yard, dark and dirty, up two flights of stone stairs, and reach- 
ed a large high hall,—having on one side a spacious room, 
occupied as an office, the other side with open blinds looking 
out on the yard below. We found Mr. M. among his clerks. 
He led us into an adjoining room of similar dimensions to the 
office, but furnished in a somewhat different and better manner, 
and having a little more an air of comfort about it. Still [I sup- 
posed it to be merely a sort of withdrawing room for private bus- 
iness; I neveri magined other than business-men could occupy it. 
But in taking a survey of the apartment, my eyes fell on a lady’s 
work basket, and sundry articles thereunto belonging. Just 
then Mrs. M. made her appearance as if at home, and the strange 
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truth came to me, that this was indeed the parlor—that we were 
in a dwelling house. 

What a place thought I for the home of a delicate female. Can 
the sweets of domestic life be tasted here,—or the pleasures of 
retirement, the luxury of silence be ever known? It seemed to 
me impossible that one, who had ever enjoyed the comforts. of a 
New England dwelling, could be contented to live in sucha half- 
barn, half-castle of a place, exposed to all the inconveniences 
of a crowded city—exposed too with such a population. There 
was such a continual noise in the streets that the voice must 
be raised to an animated key to be heard at all, and I thought 
there must be some uncommon cause for such a clamor of 
voices and some unusual commotion. But I found it was only 
the common hum, the every-day music of the streets, and there 
is no getting away from this. There is no ‘* holy of holies” 
where it will not come. 

The house is on the corner of two streets, andin a very busy 
part of the city, so that I had a good opportunity of seeing life 
in Havanna, and truly there was enough to amuse me for man 
anhour. Everything was so entirely new and odd, I gazed with 
intense curiosity on this new picture of the human race. But 
I could hardly believe, I wanted not to believe that I was 
looking on a real, a living scene. For a time my eyes were 
so intently occupied, that thought lay, still, or its operations 
were not noted. I was incomplete muse. It seemed not like 
life,—it seemed not like a dream, for I am sure Fancy in her 
wildest mood could not have drawn a picture such as I beheld. 

It may be that prejudice has colored the picture but I think 
I see in this people a most degraded and miserable race. They 
seem to belong to a darker and less civilized age, and the lights 
that are burning higher and brighter in the rest of the world 
seem not even to have glanced here. Those who enjoy the 
thought of the dignity of human nature must not come here; 
nor he who would believe that the day of the world’s freedom 
and man’s exaltation is at hand. Those anticipations will be 
darkened, driven back to fasten on a more distant age, or an- 


nihilated altogether. 


KKKKK 
To be continued. 
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MOUNT OF HOPE. 


Yourus and maidens, whither are ye going, 
Lightly bounding o’er life’s flowery mead ? 
Cheeks with pleasure, health and beauty glowing, 
All around you innocent joy bestowing, 
Whither do you speed ? 


Father, seest thou yonder mountain? 
There the sweetest warblers sing, 
There is pleasure’s purest fountain, 
There the brightest flowers of spring. 
Those the only joys we heed. 
Thither, father, on we speed. 


Lovely youth, like you in life’s glad morning, 
Bright I deemed each distant flower and gem ; 
False they shone, but those your path adorning 
Shine with truth—regard an old man’s warning— 
Pause and gather them. 


Father, must we lonely gather 
Trifling sweets that round us grow, 
When to yonder mount much rather 
We with joyful crowds would go? 
No, we cannot wait with thee! 
Father, we must, go and see ! 


Youth, adieu ; too late your folly mourning, 
You sometime may heed the truths I tell, 
When the rays of hope, now brigtly burning, 
Fade, and hours to which there’s no returning, 
Speak their sad farewell. 
1825. 


THE DESERTED CHILD, 


OR, BLESSINGS OF A SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


The first dawn of day was appearing on the edge of the 
horizon, when the door of a little log cabin that stood on the 
border of the wood was opened and a middle aged mulatto 


woman came out and stood rubbing her eyes, as if half awake; 
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then tied on her apron and adjusted her cap very leisurely 
while she breathed the fresh morning air. The sun had not yet 
risen and the wide, waste piece of ground on which this cab- 
in was built, was almost surrounded with a tract of woodland 
whose silence and solitude were never interrupted except by 
the wood-cutter, or in the autumn by the huntsman. 

But at this season of the year, neither huntsman or wood- 
man passed that way. It was harvest time, so Jenny was 
quite alone, as her husband had gone to the Squire Fielding’s 
to work, and when she heartl the trample of horses feet, she 
looked this way and that with feelings of alarm as well as sur- 
prise. It was a sound that for years she had not heard in this 
desolate place, for it was not through the woods, but over the 
wide waste ground that the horseman came. With speed he 
came, his high-mettled, beautiful horse was in a foam and panted 
for breath, as the rider drew him up, and suddenly stopped 
at the door of the lonely cabin. He threw a wild and hasty 
glance round the place, as if to take note of it—then darted an 
inquiring and anxious look. at the woman—handed her a cover- 
ed basket, without alighting, only saying, (and that in a hurried,. 
husky voice,) ‘‘ good woman, keep this for me, until T return;” 
he stuck his spurs into his horse, and before Jenny could an- 
swer, was out of hearing and in a few minutes more out of sight. 
Her eyes were fixed on the horseman until he disappeared in 
the woods, then turning them to the basket and finding the 
cover well secured, she resisted the curiosity which prompted 
her to look into it, and putting it in one corner of the a, 
said to herself, ‘‘ What an odd thing it is, that such a fine, 
handsome young gentleman as that, and on such an elegant 
horse too, should have stolen anything, for surely this must be 
some stolen goods he is so anxious to hide—I wonder what 
it can be—if I did’nt think he’d be back presently I’d take a 
warrant when he comes back, take a better 
ook of his pretty face.” With thoughts like these, she went 
about her usual work,—milked her cow, fed the chickens, and 
worked in her garden, till her common breakfast time. She 
was stooping over the hearth and turning her hoe-cake on the 
embers, when a low, indistinct, feeble cry within the cabin, 
made her suddenly turn round ; no one was Visible and she 
stood listening, when again she heard it. She was seized with 
such a trembling that she could not stir, but sank down on a 
chair—the low moaning was repeated, and as a sudden thought 
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struck on her mind, she started up, and putting her ear down 
to the basket, was persuaded it was from thence the sound 
proceeded. She hastily untied the ribband, with which it was 
fastened, and on opening it, wrapped in wool, she found a new- 
born female infant.—There it was, naked as it came into the 
world.—A few fine and neatly made clothes were found in the 
bottom of the basket—but seemed to have been thrown in 
hastily and among them a torn slip of paper, on which was 
written with a pencil the name, Jane Skinner. This the 
mulatto woman could not however read and she returned it to 
the basket with the clothes.—‘‘ A pretty trick truly,” exclaim- 
ed she, with great indignation, ‘‘a pretty trick has the young 
gentleman played me; but I know a trick worth two of that, 
and so my little Miss By-begot, your handsome spark of 4 fa- 
ther shall find. Ill carry you right away, that.’s what I will, to 
the poor-house, where my young gentleman, methinks, might as 
well have dropped you, as to bring you to a poor lone creature 
like myself.” 

She was about returning it to its wool and its basket, when 
its cries reminded her of its wants, and warming a cup of milk, 
she wrapped a rag round her finger and dipped it in the milk, 
a it oe infant to suck, in the manner she had often times 

ed young calves. 

When satisfied, it fell asleep, and was again deposited in the 
basket. Meanwhile, Jenny made ready to set off on her er- 
rand, determining as she said not to be plagued with the brat, 
a single night. 

The day was very hot ; and though a longer way, she chose 
the path through the wood, to that which led over the waste 
and open grounds. After walking many miles, she felt thirsty 
and weary and turned from the path in which she was, into a 
still more sequestered one, well known to her, and all the poor 
and sick of the neighborhood, for it led to the lonely cottage 
of a good, though indigent widow, who was a friend to those 
still poorer than herself, and to whom, however, she had sel- 
dom any thing to give, but kind words and good advice, and 
the tear of sympathy ; for hers was a tender heart. The af- 
ternoon was far advanced and this good old woman was sitting 
in the door-way, that she might catch what wind was stirring 
this sultry weather. Her body moved slowly backwards and 
forwards, keeping time with the motion of her feet that turned 
her wheel, as her ae feeble voice accompanied the monoto- 
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nous motion as she sang a mournful hymn. Seldom was the 
stillness of this solitary spot interrupted by any other sound 
than these breathings forth of a devout and humble heart; once 
indeed, they had been mingled with the sobs and sighs of deep 
affliction ; but time had healed the wounds of: a broken heart, 
and religion had done still more, and raised the drooping, de- 
spairing soul from earth to heaven. Was this good woman 
alone in this solitary wilderness? No, she was not alone, though 
seldom she saw a human face, or heard a human voice. No, 
she was not alone; her God was with her; and in communion 
with him, she felt not the want of communion with her fellow 
mortals. Absorbed in her own holy thoughts, it was not un- 
til Jenny spoke, that she percieved her approach ; and when 
she learned her errand, she pushed aside her wheel and bade 
her neighbor enter and rest herself. When further informed, 
and when the basket was opened and the sleeping babe was 
shown to her, she took it in her arms and her eyes filled with 
tears as she looked at it. But when she heard Jenny declare 
her intention of carrying it to the poor-house, she exclaimed, 
*¢ No, no, carry it not there, the poor women to whose care 
it will be given, are too heavily laden with their own burdens, 
of poverty, sickness, and perhaps sin, to feel for this poor little 
thing—carry it not there.” 

‘¢ What is to be done then ?”’ said the woman, ‘‘ for I cannot 
and will not burden myself with the brat.” The good widow 
looked piteously at it, but made no reply.—‘‘ What” contin- 
ued Jenny ‘‘if I take it up to the squire’s ? he is rich enough 
to maintain this and twenty more, and ten to one he may have 
some right to it, if all that’s said of him is true. Yes, indeed, 
now I think of it, it is likely enough to be his own, so I ’Il take 
it to him, so I will.”—‘‘ Worse and worse,” replied widow 
Green, “‘ the poor-house were the safer place of the two. Even 
should squire Fielding consent, it would be raised among the 
servants, and you know, Jenny, as well as I do, how the ser- 
vants of the rich treat the poor. This child would be brought 
up their drudge, the very servant of servants, and would never 
be taught its duty to God or man. I have lived in the houses 
of the rich and great, and have seen that riches and greatness 
‘harden the heart, and while thinking only of the pleasures of 

the world themselves, they think little of the poor, and their ser- 
 vants still less.—No, it would be ruin to the body and soul of 
this little one, to put it in such a family.” ‘+ What is to be 
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done then?” said Jenny. ‘I am thinking,” replied the wid- 

ow, as she gazed on the infant.—‘* Oh!” she exclaimed, 

‘that I could keep it myself—what a sweet comfort would it 

be to my empty heart—it should lie in my bosom, and be to 

me the daughter I have lost.”,——— ‘‘ Well, pray take it then, I 

shall be glad to be rid of it at any rate ;”—and Jenny rose to 
0.— 

‘¢ No, no, Jenny, much as my heart yearns after it, it is more 
than I dare to do. What could I do for the poor thing, and 
where could I find for it victuals or clothes ? these old and fee- 
ble hands can scarce earn bread to keep my own soul and 
body together—then again as it grows up, what could I teach 
it?—and also how could I in my old age protect her innocence 
who, when far younger and stronger, could not save my own 
darling from the fowler’s snare ?>—No, no, it is not for me, 
standing as I am on the very edge of the grave, to take charge 
of this helpless little one.”” She pressed the babe again and 
again to her bosom, as she reluctantly restored it to its basket 
and covered it up. 

‘¢ Well, then,” said Jenny, snatching up the basket, ‘‘ it must 
go to the poor-house.” ‘‘Stop, stop, let us think a while,” replied 
the widow gently holding the basket—after a moment’s pause, 
during which Jenny showed her impatience to be gone ; ‘*‘ take 
it over to the manufactory, the manager is a good, kind man, 
and if he and his wife consent to adopt the child, I know it 
will be tenderly treated, and brought up in sobriety and indus- 
try. He employs many little children and may count on being 

aid for his trouble and expense in rearing this little one, by 
its labor in the manufactory, even in a few years.” 

‘¢ But if he will not take the child, I shall have a long walk for 
nothing, and be further than ever from my journey’s end, for 
the manufactory is just the contrary way Ks the poor-house, 
and I have no notion of trudging about all night long.” 

The good widow looked distressed—she stood silent—her 
eyes now turned on the basket—now raised to heaven—a low 

laintive cry from the babe, pierced her heart and terminated 
bee irresolution. ‘‘Go,” said she, ‘‘and if the good manager will 
not take the child, bring it back to me ; I will take it and trust 
to the Father of the fatherless to provide for it.’ , 

The woman went—the sun set—the glow that still touched 
the tree tops faded away—the shadows of night were stealing 
over the woods.—Still the good widow lingered at her door 
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and looked anxiously through the increasing darkness. Still she 
bent forward her head, and pushed aside her cap, .the better to 
hear the distant foot-steps, that she waited for. Her heart 
throbbed as it had not throbbed for many a year. She could 
not sing a hymn—she could not pray a prayer, but continued 
listening with breathless anxiety. I believed thought she, that 
all earthly affection was dead—that my heart was wholly my 
God’s—what means then this yearning after that poor babe? the 
mother’s love, which I thought buried in the grave, springs up 
in my breast—it seems like the resnrrection of my child. The 
se widow, when the holy prophet restored her child to life, 


felt not more love towards him, than I felt overflowing my long 


empty heart when I pressed the sweet babe to my bosom— 
a girl too!—Oh God, if it is thy will to give me this child, to 

ive me back my daughter, I will train her up in thy holy ways, 

will teach her to love and fear thee, and not let her stray into 
the paths of vanity and folly, as the daughter whom thou hast 
taken from me. 

From thoughts and petitions such as these, she was roused by 
the sound of footsteps, and going to the door, saw ‘Jenny near 
by. “Here,” said the woman, sitting down on the door-sill, 
and handing the basket, ‘there is the troublesome brat again, 
and much good may it do you, for no one else will have it. 
The manager indeed was willing enough, and his daughters 
were quite eager to take it. ‘They hugged and pressed it so, 
that its a wonder if it is not dead by this time, for they pulled 
it about at a great rate.” 
Widow Green was almost afraid this was the case, for it was 

cold and motionless, and she stopped Jenny’s story, to beg 
her to light up a fire while she herself warmed the babe in 
her bosom, and breathed into her little mouth. The warmth 
of the fire, and her tender cares, restored its animation. It ut- 
tered a feeble cry, and opened its little eyes—then it took 
some milk, and being wrapped in a warm flannel, and softly 
rocked in the good widow’s arms, it fell asleep upon her bosom. 
While it slept, and she gazed fondly on it, she begged Jenny 
to finish her recital, and tell her why the poor babe had been 
rejected. 

oe Oh, it was all his wife’s doings, for as I said, the manager 
and his daughters were eager to have it—but when she came 
in, and saw her eldest daughter kissing and fondling it—* Why 
any one would swear that was your own child,’ said she, ‘ and if 
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I was to let you keep it, all the world would say so—aint you 
ashamed, girls, to be making so much of that beggar’s brat, as 
it may be, for what you know?’ And then she snatched it 
away, and threw it, as I might say, into the basket, and bid 
me be gone and bring no more brats to her house, to take away 
the good name of her daughters. The young ladies cried and 
pleaded, but the more fuss they made, the more angry was 
their mother ; and at last, even their kind-hearted father, see- 
ing them take on so, allowed it would have’a very suspicious 
appearance, were he to receive the child, and his daughters 
show such a fondness for it ; and giving me a dollar for my 
trouble, told me to take it to the poor-house ; and so it,s likely 
I might have done, had not your house been nearer, and on 
my way home.” 

«¢ Thank you, thank you, Jenny, and I wish I had a dollar, 
and many dollars, to give you; but I have only my prayers, 
and these you shall have night and morning, Jenny, and if you 
are sick and in trouble, count on me—I will come to you, 
and help you, and who knows, Jenny,” continued the widow 
in the fullness of her heart, ‘‘ who knows but that this poor 
destitute babe may one day be a friend and support to you, as 
I feel assured she will be tome. Oh yes, she will be my Jey 
and my comfort—she will cheer my widowed heart—she will 
support my feeble steps—she wiil smooth my dying pillow— 
she will lay my grey hairs in the grave. Jenny, she is a God- 
send! yes, a gift of God! The Lord gives, and the Lord 
takes away, blessed be his name—he took away my only 
daughier, and, Jenny, the stroke broke my heart ; but I need- 
ed this stroke—this cutting asunder the strong tie which bound 
me to this wicked world—and a broken and a contrite heart 
he did not despise—he drew to him the affections which had 
been fixed on an idol. I submitted without murmuring, and 
now after trying, he rewards me—he gives me back my daugh- 
ter, and I will give her to him—love her in him, and not for- 
get the Giver, while I prize the gift.” 

Longer would she have poured out the fullness of her tender 
and pious soul, if Jenny had not risen to depart. 

The flickering flame was almost expired ; it no longer threw 
its sudden gleams athwart that little infant, on whose sweet 
face the poor widow was so fondly gazing. She sat on a low 
seat, bending over it, as it lay on her lap and dropping on the 
little mouth she often kissed, tears of mingled gladness and 
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sorrow—gladness for what was given—sorrow for what had 
been taken. 


The increasing darkness reminded her of the lateness of the 
hour. Rekindling the fire, she prepared a little milk and fed 
her nursling ; and when she opened her bed and laid it in, she 
stood gazing on this partner of her lonely couch, till, overcome 
by grateful feelings, she sunk on her knees, and poured them 
out at the footstool of her heavenly Father. 


To be continued. 


A CHAPTER FROM OUR BOOK OF THOUGHTS. 


Tue mind that would seek some other than the beaten 
track of life for iis enjoyments, which looks earnestly and con- 
fidently for the coming of that day when all shall be good and 
happy, when there shall be ‘‘ nothing to hurt or offend,” is 

ed, by those who make money and money’s worth the 
standard of merit, enthusiastic and visionary, if not foolish. 


Life has many a chance and change, 

And yet wherever we rest our e, ° 
The heart can summon the beautiful forth, 
Paint hues of heaven on shadows of earth, 
Give to the gloomy winter day, 1 

The breath and brightness of glowing May, 
And gather the roses of memory 

From the broken stalk, and barren tree. 


It is a poor intellect and a foolish pride that can pronounce 
every thing untrue and impossible which we cannot touch or 
feel. If I did not believe that, even in this world, I could per- 
ceive a higher nature and a union between the heavenly and 
earthly, all that I hear and see would have but little to charm 


- Republicans should cultivate the simplicity of taste which 
can appreciate the beauties of nature, and then the stars and rib- 
bands of titled grandeur will seem as they are, vain and trifling. 
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With every purpose Nature wakes 

The powers we should employ ; 
Duty our highest pleasure makes, 

And yet the soul shrinks back and takes 
Art’s smoother road to joy. 


For myself, I confess there are few pleasures I enjoy more 
than the study of the human mind. I love to mark how cir- 
cumstances modify its operations; how exigences arouse its 
exertions; liow knowledge accelerates, or ignorance retards its 
progress in improvement; how liberty exalts its powers; and 
more then all, how religion enlarges its faculties, and prepares 
it for immortal happiness. 


Some knowledge of the constitution, or form of government 
under which we live in so much security and happiness, and 
also some knowledge of the conflicting interests of the differ- 
ent sections of our country which our constitution was intend- 
ed to harmonize, seems necessary for every individual in the 
Republic, woman as well as man. Without such knowledge 
we shall fail to appreciate the blessings we enjoy, and we 
shall fail also to fashion our moral and intellectual pursuits and 
attainments so as to produce their most beneficial effect on the 
peculiar institutions and wants of our own country. 


I consider every attempt to induce women to think they 
have a just right to participate in the public duties of govern- 
ment as injurious to their best interests and derogatory to their 
character. Our empire is purer, more excellent and spiritual 
than the worldly scope of regulating by laws the intercourse of 
business, which the temporal wants of men renders necessary; 
and it is holier even than that of the patriot who makes laws 
for the suppression of vice, and the encouragement of virtue. 
We legislate for the heart, the conscience, the mind. The im- 
press of character, and the mode of its expression by the man- 
ners and morals belong to woman’s legitimate dominion, and 
she surely has no need to go out of her sphere to make her 
influence felt. 


Women write from impulse, the whim of the moment, for 
amusement, for the gratification of those they love—but the 
re is rare of a female writer who forms to herself any 
plan for the promotion of moral improvement, or scientific re- 
search, or mental elevation, and constantly devotes the pow- 
ers of her mind to the accomplishment of such plans. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


A TREATISE oN THE Epucation or DauGurers. Translated from the 
French of Fenelon. Boston: Perkins & Marvin. pp. 182. 


The actual progress made by those who labor for the improvement of the world 
in virtue and knowledge should never be considered their greatest triumph. Obsta- 
cles often occur that prevent the growth of the good principles which have, with so 
much earnestness, been inculcated. But these truths do not perish. What seemed 
like a dark prophecy in one century may be an open vision in the succeeding one ; 
and men. of whom their own age was not worthy, shall become the oracles of posteri- 
ty. A good heart and enlightened mind, devoted to the love of God, and deeds of 
benevolence, gains an earthly distinction more enduring than that of the conqueror. 
Compare now the names of Louis XIV. and Fenelon—which is most known, 
respected, beloved ? which has the most influence on the living? These eonsid- 
erations cannot be too often urged on our youth. The love of praise is a noble 
passion when it incites to worthy actions. We should endeavor to incline the 
principle of emulation towards those models which are enduring from their good- 
ness. The dazzling meteors of selfish ambition will then lose much of their value, 
because they must, from their nature, soon perish. 

These ideas have arisen while looking over a little treatise which has lately been 
translated from the works of the good bishop of Cambray. Fenelon lived in an age 
of darkness and bondage compared with the present, and yet his views of education 
were the same which are now so successfully being practised. 

The suggestions he made, he well knew, could not in his own time be adopted; but 
doubtless held fast the confidence which all devoted Christians cherish, that there 
would be better days, that light and liberty would prevail, and that it was his duty 

todo what-he could. He obeyed the divine impulse ; and one hundred and fifty years 
have passed, and now his views can be appreciated. A country, which, when he 
lived, was a wilderness inhabited by savages, is now the grand theatre on which those 
enlightened views of education that then seemed an Utopian dream, may now be 
fully displayed. His remarks on female education are truly liberal, and highly de- 
serving the estimation of ladies. The following shows his opinion of the importance 
of instructing females. 
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** But what follows from their natural weakness? Only a stronger obligation to 
strengthen and support them. Have they not duties to perform,—duties which lie 
at the very foundation of all human society? Does it not depend on them, whether 
families shall be established or ruined? Are they not called to regulate the detail of 
domestic affairs, and, consequently, to decide on that which most deeply concerns the 
whole community? In this way they exercise a predominant influence, either good 
or evil, in forming the morals of society. A discreet, diligent, and religious woman, 
is the presiding genius of a great family ; she establishes in it :the order essential to 
temperal prosperity and spiritual advancement. It is even true, that men, who have 
ail the authority in public affairs, cannot, by their deliberations, effect any real good 
without the aid of female influence to carry their designs into execution. uti 

“‘ Society is not a mere mental abstraction; it is the aggregate of all the families 
composing it; and who can manage the domestic policy of a family with more accu- 
rate attention than women, who, beside their natuval authority and their assiduity at 
home, have also the advantage of being naturally disposed tobe careful, atteative to 
detail, industrious, engaging, and persuasive? And can men expect to enjoy 
any delight in life, if their most intimate connection, that of marriage, prove a source 
of unhappiness? What will be the fate of children, who are soon to constitute, in 
their turn, the whole community, if from their earliest years, they are made the vic- 
tims of maternal indulgence? 

‘* Such then are the appropriate duties of woman ;—duties scarcely less necessary to 
the public welfare, than those of men, since it devolves on her to regulate domestic 
concerns, to promote the happiness of ber husband, and to bestow a good education 
on her children. Consider also that virtue pertains not less to women than to men; 
and if we cease to contemphate them as influencing society, they are still half of that 
— family, redeemed by the blood of Jesus Christ, and destined to an immortal 

e. 

*« In fine, we should consider, beside the good which they accomplish, when well in- 
structed, the evil which they cause in the world, when destitute of a virtuous educa- 
tion. It is certain that the bad education of women produces more evil than that 
of men, since the excesses of men often spring, both from the vicious education re- 
ceived from their mothers, and from the passions with which other women have in- 
spired them, before they have arrived at mature years. 

‘* What intrigues are presented us in history—what subversion of the laws and of 
morals—what bloody wars—what innovations hostile to religion—what revolutions 
in the state—all arising from female depravity and licentiousness! Such are the con- 
siderations which show the importance of correct female education; let us now con- 
sider the means by which it may be effected.” 


* * * * * * * 


One would almost think he had foreseen the establishment of the infant school 
system. 


** In the application of a remedy to all these evils, it is of vast importance that the 
education of girls should commence in their earliest infancy. This first period, 
which is resigned to the charge of injudicious, and, sometimes, of profligate females, 
is, notwithstanding, that in which the deepest impressions will be made, and which, 
consequently, has an important bearing on their whole future life. 

‘* Before children are completely able to speak, they may be prepared for instruction. 
This may perhaps appear an: extravagant assertion; but to render it credible, it is 
only needful to consider how an infant is employed, while it is yet unable to talk. 
It is learning a language which it will soon speak with more correctness than schol- 
ars are able to attain in speaking the dead languages, which they have studied with 
so much labor in the most mature age. Now, ia what consists the process of learning 
a language? Not merely in committing to memory a great number of words, but also 
in observing the meaning of each word in particular. The infant, says St. Augustine, 
in the midst of its cries and its sports, observes of what object each word is the sign; 
this it does, sometimes by considering the natural motions which point out the subjects 
of conversation, and sometimes by remarking the frequent repetition of the same word 
to signify the same object. It is true that the mental constitution of infants gives 
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them a wonderful facility of impression from sensible objects; but, surely, steady at- 
tention must be requisite, to distinguish these objects from each other, and to give to 
each its appropriate term.” 

* * * * * * 


“ The curiosity of children is a natural propensity which opens the way, as it were, 
for their instruction; do not fail to take advantage of it. For instance, while riding 
in the country, they may chance to see a mill, and they wish to know what it is; you 
can then show them how the food that nourishes us is prepared. They observe some 
reapers, and you can explain what they are doing, how wheat is sown, and how it 
multiplies in the ground. In the city, they see shops in which various trades are 
carried on, and where different articles are soid. Never be tired of their questions ; 
these are the openings that nature offers you to facilitate the work of instruction; 
show that they give you pleasure; in this way, you will insensibly teach them how all 
those things are done, that are useful to men, and that lie at the foundation of com- 
merce. By degrees, without any particular formal study, they will be acquainted 
with the proper method of doing necessary work, and the ordinary price of different 
articles ;—a kind of knowledge which is the true basis of economy. Information of 
this kind, which ought not to be despised by any one, (since all need it to avoid being 
deceived with respect to their expenses,) is especially necessary for females.” 


* * * * * * * 


His ideas of the “‘ duties of women”? comprehend besides those of household econo- 
my the knowledge which would enable a lady to discharge the office of head of an 
establishment, should such cares ever devolve on her. These considerations do not 
sufficiently influence our modes of education. We only aim at qualifying a young 
lady for the serene concert, and the pleasant sail, when the loved and trusted one is at 
he helm. We seem not to reflect that the voyage of life is often a stormy one, and 
that weak woman must often guide her bark alone over the dark rolling billows. 
We will give a few of his ideas on this subject. 


* It would also be well for them to know something of the fundamental principles of 
justice; for instance, the difference between a legacy and a donation; the nature of 
contracts; the principal laws and customs of the country in which they reside, a 
compliance with which is necessary to the validity of these acts; the mature of civil} 
society; and the distinction between real and personal estate. If they marry, their 
most important concerns will be dependent on these. 

_ * But at the same time show them the difficulties connected with the administration 
of justice ; that through the weakness of the human understanding, justice itself is full 
of obscurities and doubtful rules; that jurisprudence is various; that every thing de- 
predent on judges, however clear it may seem, becomes uncertain; that the tedious 

lays of the best causes are often ruinous in their consequences. Show them the ag- 
itation of the courts, the fury of chicanery, the pernicious arts and subtleties of ro, 
ing, the immense expense which it involves, the misfortunes of those engaged in 
litigation, the industry of attorneys and registers, in enriching themselves, while t 
are impoverishing the parties concerned ; inform them likewise of the means by whic 
the administration of justice is counteracted by the forms of law, and by arraying 
the decisions of one tribunal against those of another;—if your case comes under 
the ey of cne court, it is decided in your favor; if referred to another, it is 
lost. fine, do not forget to notice the differences among attorneys and judges 
on the same affair; in consultation you gain the cause, but when the verdict is 
finally announced, it is against you. 

we An this information appears to me valuable to females, to preserve them from 
precipitation in business, and from blindly abandonin pet to counsels in- 
consistent with peace, when they are widows, or, in a different situation, mistresses 
of their own property; they should listen to those who superintend their business 
but never trust themselves implicitly to their direction. They should distrust their 
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counsel when they advise them to engage in litigation, and should consult persons 
whose minds are more enlarged, and who are more sensible of the advantages re- 
sulting from an accomodation; and, in fine, they should be convinced that skill in 
the management of business consists in foreseeing the approach of evils, and in 
knowing how to avert them. 

** Young ladies of birth and fortune need to be instructed in the peculiar duties 
of proprietors of land. Point out to them, therefore, the means that can be em- 
pa to hinder the abuses, the violence, the chicanery, and deceit, so common 
among those who have the management of estates in the country. Direct their 
attention to the methods of establishing little schools, and charitable associations 
for the assistance of indigent sick persons. Show them how trade can sometimes 
be established in certain regions to diminish poverty; but more particularly in what 
manner useful instruction and the principles of religion may be diffused among the 
people; all this would require details too minute for admission here.” 


* * * * * 


The religious views expressed by this good man will not be perfectly consonant to 
every sect of Christians; but all can unite in admiring his amiable and virtuous 
sentiments; and we hope the book will be generally read by mothers, and by all inter- 
ested in female education. 


A CovursE oF CALISTHENICS, FOR Younc LApIEs 1n SCHOOLS AND 
FAMILIES: WITH SOME REMARKS ON PuysicaL Epvucation. With sixty 
two Engravings. Hartford: H. & T. J. Huntingdon. Carter and Hendee, 
Boston. pp. 87. 


This little work was prepared by a Mother, who was led to the subject of Physic- 
al Education by circumstances connected with her own family. She gives in a con- 
cise and interesting and familiar manner the description of those useful exercises 
for females which from experience, she judges essential to be adopted in schools and 
families. We recommend the book to our friends. Its plain descriptions and the 
plates will make the subject intelligible; and that is a great step towards the adop- 
tion of these exercises. People generally think there is much of romping if not 
indelicacy associated with Calisthenics. This was true of a part of the exercises, 
but we may reject every thing objectionable, as this lady has, and then we shall find 
them of great importance in Physical Education. With one or two exceptions these 
exercises seem perfectly safe and appropriate to young girls. The exercises upon the 
triangle should not be permitted without the attendance of some one who well under- 
stands them, and can judge of the effort and the time proper to be spent, lest t 
prove injurious through too violent exertion. This little manual was much ; 
the efforts of those who would improve education, have been too exclusively devoted 
to mind. We must learn how to train the budy and teach the heart if we woeld 
have the system completed. Much is yet to be done in these two departments; nor 
is their office entirely distinct. The Glowing observations of the amiable author of 


this treatise, are true as beautiful. 


« By speaking so often of the school-room, and of the importance of these exet- 
cises for schools, I may have unintentionally led you to suppose that they are enly 
suitable for those institutions. Far from it, my friend, they are equally needed in 
families. Every mother who has young daughters, should attend to the subject her- 
self; she should, if possible qualify herself to join in their exercises; it will contri- 
bute much to her own health and happiness, thus to join in her children’s recreations. 
If she knows the value of a good temper, how much more it contributes to the com- 
fort of domestic life than all the refinements of fashionable education, or the brightest 
scintillations of genius without it, she will not neglect its cultivation. 

‘‘ « Deformed persons,’ says Lord Bacon, ‘ are commonly even with nature; for as 
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nature has done ill by them, so do they by nature, being for the most part void of 
natural affection, and so they have their revenge of nature.’ 

* There have been noble exceptions to this ; deformed men distinguished for mental 
superiority, and even for caskdble and benevolent dispositions. It would seem that 
nothing but religion could have achieved such a victory over the evil propensities of 
the human breast. No parent could willingly expose a child to such a trial of his 
moral - Let it be the anxious endeavor of every mother, to prevent those 
physical evils, for which no brilliancy of talent, no elegance of mind can atone if 
they produce an irritable temper—a discontented disposition.” 


LITTELL’S MUSEUM. Mary Russet Mitrorp. 

The following sketch of this agreeable writer is from Littell’s ‘‘ Museum of For- 
eign Literature,”’ a work which we can commend to those who wish to read a good 
selection from the British Periodicals. 

** In our village we have an authoress too, and her name is Mary Mitford. Now 
let suppose that Mary, on account of the pretty alliteration of her name, is 
one of the fine and romantic young ladies who grace pastorals in prose or verse. On 


the contrary, our Mary is a good humored spinster of a certain age, considerably in- 
clined, we do not know whether with her own consent or not, to embonpoint, and 


the very reverse of the picturesque.” 
Mrs. Norton. (From the same.) 


** Authoresses are liable to many rubs. Mrs. Norton it would appear, has esca- 
ped some. Happy in all the appliances of wealth and fame, there is nothing to alter 
the beauties of her symmetrical form. Of a life like hers, what can be told? Spent 
in elegant retirement, the grace of her private circle, or blazing forth the ornament 
of brilliant society; there is no unfeminine display about her which can supply mat- 
ter for the anecdote monger. We all know that she is Tom Sheridan’s daughter, 
and that she has wooed successfully the muses from her earliest days, beginning with 
the Dandies’ Ball, and ending with the Undying One.” 

AmERICAN GirL’s Book. By Miss Leslie. Boston: Munroe & Francis. 
C. S. Francis: New York. 

The plan of the author was to give a manual amusements 
which, while unbending the mind, and exercising body, might also interest the 
attention. She has, we should think, fully succeeded in her plan. The book isa 
pretty and one for little girls, full of pastimes and riddles for their leisure 

» which will divert therh much; and there is also the useful department in the 
in and precise directions for making pincushions, reticules, &c. The publishers 
ve got up the work in a neat style ; it is ornamented with numerous engravings 

designed by Miss Leslie, who to her talent of writing well, unites the suatupliieneet 
of drawing with taste. 

JuVENILE RAMBLER, OR FAMILY AND ScHoot JouRNAL—is the name of a 
paper recently published for children. The plan we highly approve; we have long 
thought there should be news-papers as well as books, expressly prepared for the 
young. That portion of our common news-papers read by inquisitive children is not 
profitable for them, and if they had a paper of their own, they would have little incli- 
nation to read others. The “ Juvenile Rambler’ is under the care of a gentleman, 
distinguished for the zeal with which he labors in the cause of education, and the 
three first numbers evince the care he is exerting to make the paper useful. The 
subjects treated of are various, such as will boih an.use aad improve. 
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What glorious tidings do I hear, From my Redeemer’s tongue, I 


can no longer silence bear; I'll burst in-to asong: The 
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blind receive their sight with joy; The lame can walk abroad; The 
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dumb their loosened tongues employ; The deafcan hear the word. The 
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wond’rous type of things divine, When Christ displays his love, To 
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raise from woe the sinking mind, To reign in realms above ! 
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